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End of an Era by Dorothy Claflin 


January 18, 2010 was the 
end of an Era for the five 
sons of Ray and Ruth 
Claflin. That was the day 
the last son died. 

The Claflin family arrived 
in southern Oregon from 
Wyoming in 1939. Four of 
the boys attended and 
graduated from Phoenix 
High School. Four of the 
boys served in the military 
during World War II. Sec- 
ond son, Lynn, was killed in 
Iwo Jima. The other boys 
came home, married and 
settled in the valley. 

Vincent, the first son, 
worked and gave a lot of 
time to the community. He 
served the city as council- 
man, mayor and volunteer 


fireman. He was involved 
with Boy Scouts and other 
activities in the schools. He 
was a founding member of 
the Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety. 

Cecil, son #3, worked and 
spent much time serving the 
community as city council- 
man, mayor and postmaster. 
He, too, gave much time to 
school activities, especially a 
class teaching high school 
students how to build 
houses. Cecil was a founding 
member of the Phoenix His- 
torical Society. 

Wesley, #4 went to col- 
lege and became a teacher in 
the Central Point School 
District. He was a member 


of the group who founded 


Annual Christmas Celebration 


A sizable crowd of about 
45 gathered together Decem- 
ber 8th for the Phoenix His- 
torical Society’s Annual 
Christmas Pizza Party. 


‘| lore, lots of visiting and 


There were appetizers ga- 


good cheer, and plenty of 


| pizza throughout the course 


of the evening. Donations 


Margaret Croly, Editor 


rlemac@clearwire.net 
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the Central Point Rural Fire 
Department. 

Lee, the Sth son, became 
a builder of homes. He was 
involved with Babe Ruth 
baseball and scouting. 

The Claflin guys pro- 
duced the next generation of 
nine boys and two girls. 

As was said in the begin- 
ning, this is the end of an 
Era. Lynn died in 1946. Lee 
was next to go in 1975. 
Wesley died in 1979 and Ce- 
cil in 2008. Vincent, the 
oldest, died January 18, 
2010 at the age of 90. This is 
a family that has made a 
mark of this valley and they 
will not be forgotten. 


were collected (in lieu of a 
gift exchange) that will go 
toward the erection of a 


display cover for the res- 
cued Colver House beam. 
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Interview With Kathryn Stancliffe 


“Children did not see "the 


family Christmas tree’ until 
“they would pull back the por- 
tieres or open the doors’ so all 
could see. 

“This one of the traditions 
Kathryn Stancliffe, 85, long- 
time resident, retired teacher, 
and former Phoenix mayor, 
recalls as she talks of Christ- 
mases past in the valley. 

“Families gathered at the 
home of the member with the 
largest house and gifts were 
mainly clothes, A lot of them 
were made by mothers, aunts 
and the grandmothers. 

“Gifts might include a new 
sweater, wool cap, dresses for 
the girls; shirts and slipover 
sweaters for the boys and hus- 
hands. 

“Knitting was very popular 
as well as crocheting,’ she re- 
members. 


“After dinner the men would 
be in one room and the kids 
would "be running around hav- 
ing a good time. 

“Tt always snowed (at 
Christmas) in the "30s and "40s 
and the boys got sleds,’ she 
recalls. So they all had to try 
them out. 

“Christmas was something 
special—people wore their 
dressy clothes. 

“If gifts were exchanged the 
evening before, all brought 
food. 

“Stancliffe came to the area 
in 1924 with her parents from 
Glendale, Calif. Her father 
loved farming and the family 
had heard about the pears. 

“Tt was boom times in the 
Rogue Valley, and since there 
were no places to rent, they like 
many others—lived in tents. 

“Sven under such condi- 
tions, "mother liked the area,’ 
Stancliffe says. 

“Comparing the ’20s and ‘30s 
to the 1990s, Stancliffe remem- 
bers that the students in those 
days ’all loved school. It was 
their only outlet,’ she explains. 

“Square dancing was the big 
thing of the Depression era,’ she 
continues. Those attending 
brought refreshments. 

“Phoenix had a dance every 
Saturday night; Talent didn’t 
have them as often. In Medford 


there were dances every Friday 
and Saturday night at the 
Dreamland Ballroom on East 
Main Street near Bear Creek 
and the Natatorium, on River- 
side Avenue at the present Red 
Lion site. 

“During nice weather there 
were always picnics on Sunday, 
hoth for families and groups. 
And monthly the churches had 
one. 

““Organizations—all kinds— 
were very active,’ Stancliffe 
recalls. "They were the source 
of recreation. It didn’t cost too 
much to join and it wasn’t ex- 
pensive to belong.’ 

“Granges were popular as 
well as dance groups. 

“And, of course, there were 
movies. The Craterian was 
considered ‘the movie house,’ 
but the Holly, which allowed 
smoking in the loge, was larger 
and fancier, Stancliffe says. 

“While Stancliffe remembers 
her mother adjusting to the — 
valley’s rural living, so did 
Kathryn. She went from a 
2,000-student high school to 
Phoenix’s with 54 students. 

“In Glendale, Marion Morri- 
son was one of her classmates. 
Stancliffe never thought about 
attempting to contact him 
when he became famous as the 
actor John Wayne. 

“She liked Phoenix because 


the high school had ‘no class dis- 
tinction.” It had been so extreme 
in Glendale the school had to 
switch to uniforms. 

“After high school Stancliffe 
attended the newly reopened Nor- 
mal School in Ashland in the fall 
of 1927. 

“Stancliffe’s first school was 
one-room Anderson Creek School 
where 20 students represented all 
eight grades. 

“She would go on to teach at 
Antioch School (where she al- 
lowed both the girls and boys to 
play softball), Thompson Creek, 
Applegate, and Gold Hill before 
teaching in Central Point during 
World War IT and later in Phoe- 
nix. She retired in 1970. 

“Tt was at the larger schools in 
the cities that Stancliffe first no- 
ticed the ‘break. The students 
didn’t like school,’ she says. Also 
during the war she was aware of 
changes in family—the fathers 
were away and the mothers 
worked outside the home. 

“But, it was not the first time 
that families did not live together, 
she says. ‘Many were living apart 
in the 1930s because they couldn’t 
afford a divorce during the De- 
pression.”” 


Article by Peggyann Hutchinson 
tilled “Stancliffe recalls valley Christ- 
mas seasons of yore,” from Prime 
Time, Medford, Ore., December 12, 
1994. 


Hey, Wasn't That Us? 


A little house with three bed- 
rooms and one car on the 
street. 

A mower that you had to 
push to make the grass look 
neat. 

In the kitchen on the wall we 
only had one phone, 

And no need for recording 
things, someone was always 
home. 

We only had a living room 
where we would congregate, 
Unless it was at mealtime in 
the kitchen where we ate. 


We had no need for family 
rooms or extra rooms to dine, 
When meeting as a family 
those two rooms would work 
out fine. 

We only had one TV set, and 
channels maybe two, 

But always there was one of 
them with something worth 
the view. 

For snacks we had potato 
chips that tasted like a chip, 
And if you wanted flavor 
there was Lipton’s onion dip. 
Store-bought snacks were 


rare because my mother liked 


to cook, and nothing can com- 


pare to snacks in Betty 
Crocker’s book. 

Weekends were for family 
trips or staying home to play, 
We all did things together— 
even go to church to pray. 
When we did our weekend 
trips depending on the 
weather, 

No one stayed at home be- 
cause we liked to be together. 


To be continued next issue. 
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ees Phoenix Got Its Name & More 


“Phoenix was laid out by 
Samuel Colver on his Dona- 
tion Land Claim, which he 
took out in the fall of 1861. 
Land around his claim on 
Bear Creek was taken up 
very rapidly in 1852 and 
1853 producing a demand 
for a sawmill, which was 
constructed in 1854 by Mil- 
ton Lindly and a large flour 
mill built by Sylvester Waite 
in 1855. 

“In the summer of 1855, 
Colver and John Davenport 
began work on a big new 
house. They intended it to 
be a hotel and store as well 
as a rendezvous for settlers 
in time of trouble. Colver’s 
wife, Huldah, vetoed the 
idea of the hotel, though 
over the years the house was 


@°':. without guests. 


“During the Indian wars 
which broke out that year, 
the house, still unfinished, 
was called the ‘Block 
House.’ After the war it 
became known as ‘Cover 
Hall.”” 

The building which stood 
on Highway 99 in the center 
of town was one of the oldest 
buildings in the county. “It 
was constructed 50 feet 
square of 14-inch hewn tim- 
bers which were dovetailed 
at the corners and secured 
by wooded pins. 

“Loop holes were cut on 
the second floor for rifles. 
There was a balcony and 
outside staircase, and three 
front doors. The rooms were 
all plastered and each had its 
own fireplace—a very elabo- 
rate building for the times. 

“When the Indian at- 
tacks began in the early part 
of October, most of the fami- 
lies in the area gathered at 


the house, creating a virtual 
village of tents and wagons 
around the construction site. 
Some of the men worked in 
Lindley’s mill cutting the 
timbers while others worked 
on the construction itself, 
which now proceeded rap- 
idly. 

“ Orsen Stearns, who ar- 
rived as a boy in 1853 wrote 
his reminiscences of the early 
days, which give an excel- 
lent portrait of the early 
years. He describes the 
gathering at the 
*‘Blockhouse’ in 1855 and 
how the town, which was 
called GASBURG for the 
first 25 years of its existence 
got that peculiar name. 

“He writes: ‘In the eve- 
ning, after the days’ work 
was over, there was usually 
a huge campfire burning in a 
central location and all the 
young people and many of 
the old used to gather 
around the fire, sing songs, 
dance and tell stories till 
bedtime. 

“He goes on to say that 
among those who gathered 
there were many young men 
and bachelors, but only one 
young marriageable woman. 
She was Kate Clayton, who 
was employed by Mrs. Waite 
to help her cook for the men 
employed at her husband’s 
mill. 

“Stearns describes her as 
’a girl about twenty , and 
one of the most fluent talk- 
ers ever met. ’Miss Kate’ 
usually had a dozen or more 
admirers and because of her 
ability to carry on an ani- 
mated conversation with a 
half a dozen or more admir- 
ers at once, and her prompt 
and witty repartee, she was 


given the name ’gassy Kate.” 
The term ’gassy’ meant in the 
slang of that day talkative, or 
one who was adept at light, 
frivolous conversation. 

“One night when there was 
an unusual lull in the conver- 
sation, one of Kate’s admirers 
looked around at all the tents 
and people and declared that 
the place looked as big as a 
town and should have a name. 

“One man suggested 
*Gasville’ in honor of Kate. 
Another, thinking the name 
sounded too small and insig- 
nificant, vetoed the name in 
favor of his own choice 
*Gasburg,’ which was immedi- 
ately adopted. 

“In 1856 a post office was 
established across from the 
flour mill and the postmaster, 
Waite, called the office 
*Phoenix”” which was the 
name of the insurance com- 
pany from which he bought 
fire insurance. Nevertheless, 
*Gasburg’ remained in popular 
usage for many years after. 

“Tn 1856 the town had a 
population of between 75 and 
80. The discovery of gold ina 
gravel bara mile east of the 
town brought miners and an 
increase in population. When 
the Civil War broke out in 
1861, Gasburg was chosen as a 
recruiting base and FORT 
BAKER was established. 

“Tt was name in honor of 
the popular Oregon Senator, 
E.D. Baker who had recently 
been killed in the battle of 
Ball’s Bluff. With the mine 
still producing and an army 
base in supply, new businesses 
and services flourished, caus- 
ing some to think that it 
might out-strip Jacksonville 
and someday become the 
county seat. 
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“By 1865 Gasburg had 
reached the height of the 
prosperity. The closing of 
the mines and Fort Baker 
ushered in a period of de- 
cline. In 1875, a traveler 
who had been in the town 
during the war bloom years, 
was dismayed by the 
changes that had taken 
place. 

“He wrote that ‘decay, 
desolation and death are 
inscribed on her mouldering 
walls.” The town is ‘dusty in 
summer and muddy in win- 
ter; the picture of grim want 
and hard times.’ The writer 
went on to offer hope by 
saying, ‘It may yet resume 
and surpass its oldtime 
greatness, when railroads 
connect this isolated coun- 
try with the great marts of 
trade and commerce.’ 

“Nine years later, in 
1884, the railroad did reach 
Phoenix from the north , 
and a period of renewed 
growth was begun. It was 
probably at this time that 
the name ’Phoenix’ which 
was a mythical bird which 
every 500 years was believed 
to rise again from its own 
sacrificial ashes, came to be 
used exclusively.” 


Taken from The Continuing 
History of Jackson County, a 
Special Supplement To The 
Morning News, written and 
compiled by Carl Bondinell, 
printed in 1979 . 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541)512-0614 


Open Weekdays 
1 p.m, to 4 or 5 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society 
for just $5 a year or $10 for a 
family. Join now and help pre- 


serve the history of Phoenix and 
the surrounding area. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone receiving this 


newsletter. Please send to above address or editor. 


Volunteers Needed! 
Southern Oregon Historical Society 


Research Library 


Join us for a Volunteer Recruitment Reception. We will 
be giving tours of the archives and explaining the types 
of jobs that volunteers can do when we re-open the Re- 
search Library on May 4, 2010. 

Where: Research Library, 106 N. Central Avenue, Med- 
ford 

When: Wednesday, February 10th at 3 pm 


For more information, contact Kathy Enright, Li- 
brary Manager, at library@sohs.org or call 541-858-1724 


Help document our Collection! 
Volunteers are needed to assist with conducting an inven- 


tory of our extensive painting collection starting in Feb- 
ruary. 


All training will be provided. Come join this rare oppor- 


tunity to get hands-on experience working with a mu- 
seu collection. 


For more information, contact project coordinator Mi- 


chael Golino at golino@designjourney.com or call 541- 
292-6112. 


Museum Musings 


In January we lost another 
founding member of the Phoe- 
nix Historical Society, Vince 
Claflin. Living across the 
street, he always kept a 
watchful eye on the museum 
and cemetery grounds for us. 
He will be sorely missed. 


The Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety is in the process of plan- 
ning the display cover for the 
surviving Colver House 14” x 
14” building timber. John 
Keiser is preparing drawings 
and Rick Klimek will complete 
the construction project in the 
February/March time period. 


Museum members can feel 
secure about the museum and 
cemetery site. It has been 
confirmed that the five trus- 
tees of the Phoenix Cemetery 
Association are, in fact, the 
owners of the cemetery along 
with all those buried there. 


Phoenix Historical Society 
will be hosting the February 
11th gathering of Jackson 
County Heritage Association 
members at 10:00 am. At the 
January meeting in Talent, 
Ashland Historic Railway 
Museum was invited to apply 


for membership to JCHA. 


The Phoenix Centennial Com- 
mittee has been meeting to 
plan activities to celebrate the 
100th year of Phoenix’s incor- 
poration in October of 2010. 
Phoenix Historical Society 
will be participating in the 
celebration. 


Inside this issue: 
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Cookbooks For Sale 


Phoenix 
Historical Society 
& Museum 
COOKBOOK 


Available at $15.00 


Members of the Phoenix 
City Council and heads of 
various organizations met in 
February of 1948 and laid 
initial plans for promotion 
of a community building. 
The project, proposed by 
Mrs. George Bourne of the 
Phoenix Thursday Club, 
met with enthusiasm. Phoe- 
nix businessmen and various 
club members were invited 
to participate. In March 
officers were elected for a 
term of three months to 
serve as a directing board 
under the name Phoenix 
Community Club and Youth 
Center. Elected were A.C. 
Lewis, president; Mrs. 


The evening of March 9, 
2010 during a regular meet- 
ing, we had a very interest- 
ing program brought to us 
by Larry and Alice Mullaly. 
Larry spoke on the history 
of the railroad in Jackson 
County. His talk was 
backed up with many, many 
beautiful pictures both cur- 
rent and historical. The first 
spike was laid in Portland in 
1868 and was part of the 
Transcontinental Railroad 
started a few years before 
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George Bourne, vice- 
president; Mrs. Bert Stan- 
cliffe, secretary; Mrs. Walter 
Germer, treasurer; and Erma 
Job, reporter. Following 
acceptance of corporation 
papers and by-laws, Lewis 
was relected president for the 
ensuing year; Mrs. Bourne, 
vice-president; Mrs. Germer, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Myra El- 
son, secretary. A.H. MacKin- 
tosh, Mrs. Bert Stancliffe, 
Arthur Thompson, Vern Ani- 
bal and Bill Hutton, high 
school student, were elected 
officers. Card parties, din- 
ners, luncheons, horse shows, 
plays and amateur boxing 
events were given to raise 


from Omaha to Sacramento. 
The railroad was then built 
through Oregon but was 
stalled on the Siskiyous due 
to lack of money. In 1882 
Henry Villard, owner of the 
Oregon and Transcontinental 
Company, took control of the 
railroad and resumed its con- 
struction. By 1884 there was 
a passenger train through the 
Rogue Valley. The passenger 
train continued until the 
1950’s when it was discontin- 
ued due to lack of passengers. 


Margaret (Bolz) Croly, Editor 
Email: rlemac@clearwire.net 
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Remembering Phoenix May Festival Days 


funding. Wishing wells were 
put in business places about 
town and donations made. 
In March of 1949 mem- 
bers of this board and com- 
mittee of the Phoenix Com- 
munity Club and Youth 
Center (PCC & YC) met to 
make plans for a spring fes- 
tival to swell the building 
fund. Mrs. Bourne was 
named chairman for the 
May 14 Festival to be held 
that would last all day and 
continue into the night with 
two dances; one an old time 
(square) dance held in the 
gymnasium and the other 
the modern dance in the 
Grange Hall. A parade 
(Continued on page 3) 


The Whistle in the Canyon 


By then another track had 
been laid taking the train on 
a more direct path from 
Portland to California 
through Klamath Falls. 

By Dorothy Cotton 
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Phoenix Thursday Club by Barbara Isaacs 


The Phoenix Thursday 
Club was first organized in 
the late 1924 with ten mem- 
bers as the *Who-Do” Club. 
Charter members were Lois 
Allen, Elva Briscoe, Marie 
Furry, Elva Furry, Gertrude 
Furry, Edna French, Mabel 
Stancliff, Laura Rose, Ida 
Ferns and Addie Steadman. 
The young mothers wanted a 
meeting where they could 
bring their babies and social- 
ize. The name “Who-Do” 


was changed to Thursday 


Reflections by Bob Hearn 


This photo from the “Dirty Thir- 
ties” is a picture showing some 
road signs. Highway 99 was the 
main highway from California to 


Club when new members 
joined and projects were 
started to improve their 
community. 

The first was to maintain 
a library. They borrowed 
books from the Jackson 
County Library, used the 
City Hall building (now part 
of the museum) and volun- 
teered to be librarian. 
Eventually the club was 
able to pay a monthly wage 
of $10 until tax money was 
allotted and the county took 


Washington and we lived about 
40 miles south of where the 
picture was taken. The tramps, 
mostly young men out of work 
and down on their luck used to 
walk on that highway on their 
way to Medford where the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps were 
located. If they made it that 
far they would have a chance to 
survive. My grandmother al- 
ways gave them food when 
they stopped and knocked on 
the door. We never locked our 
doors unless 


over the Phoenix Library. 

Dances, card parties and 
plays were given to raise 
funds. During World War 
II they completely furnished 
a Day Room and Library. 
In 1957 they decided to 
sponsor a high school girl at 
Girls State every year and 
continued to do so fora 
number of years. 

After several discussions, 
it was decided to donate 
$300 to start the project of 
building a community Cen- 


we were away on a trip. The 
main railroad tracks were about 
3/4 of a mile to the west. Our 
town had given the hobos a 
place to camp out. They rode 
the rails back and forth. There 
were only about 200 people in 
our town, but there was a big 
Presbyterian Church that most 
everybody attended and a 
grange hall where the 
Neighbors of woodcraft Lodge 
held sway. It was a way for 
people to group together before 
social security. If they be- 


He A Wasn’t That Us? (continued from Winter 2010 Gazette) 


Sometimes we would separate 
to do things on our own, but we 
knew where the others were 
without our own cell phone. 
Then there were the movies 
with your favorite movie star, 


and nothing can compare to 


watching movies in your car. 
Of course there were the picnics 
at the peak of summer season; 


pack a lunch and find some 
trees and never need a reason. 
Get a baseball 
game together 
with all the 
friends you 
know; have real 
action playing 
ball—no game 
video, 
Remember when the doctor 
used to be the family friend, 
and didn’t need insurance or a 
lawyer to defend? The way 
that he took care of you or 
what he had to do, because he 
took an oath and strived to do 
the very best for you. 
Remember going to the store 


and shopping casually, and 
when you went to pay for it 
you used your own money? 
Nothing that you had to swipe 
or punch in some amount; re- 
member when the cashier per- 
son had to really count? 

The milkman used to go from 
door to door, and it was just a 
few cents more than going to 
the store. 

There was a time when mailed 
letters came right to your door, 
without a lot of junk mail ads 
sent out by every store. The 
mailman knew each house by 
name and knew where it was 
sent; there were not loads of 
mail addressed to “present oc- 


Cupants.“ Cto be cout.) 
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ter. Supporting the May Fes- 
tival was the beginning of 
this project. Baked food 
sales, rummage sales, anda 
carnival at the grade school 
all were held to raise funds. 

Many members of the club 
were second generation, but 
over the years the member- 
ship decreased. The Thurs- 
day Club dissolved in the 
1990's. 

Scrap books, pictures and 
history of the club were do- 
nated to the museum and can 
be viewed there. 


longed to the group they could 


always be assured of help in their 


old age regardless of their cir- 
cumstances. The church was a 
strong backup. If you were 
alone and did not find those 
resources, you went to the 
county poor house and nobody 
survived that. They had lodge 
meetings even for us children 
and the Neighbors of Woodcraft 
donated my grandmother's 
tombstone when she died. 

(to be continued in the 


Summer issue) 
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Remembering May Festivals, continued from page | 


started the day at 11:30 am 
with other events through- 
out the day. Booths were on 
the streets of Phoenix dur- 
ing the festival. A queen 
was selected during the day 
from six candidates spon- 
sored by various Phoenix 
groups and business, such as 
Neighbors of Woodcraft, 
Lions Club, Thursday Club, 
Phoenix Grange, Youth 
Group, and Garden Club. 
Nannette Furry reigned 
over the festival as queen 
along with princesses Mon- 
tana Haggard, Janie MacK- 
intosh, Kay Dudley, Betty 
Skinner and Chloe Stevens. 
Votes were on the basis of 
contributions to the PCC & 
YC with each penny con- 
tributed entitling the donor 
to one vote for his/her favor- 
ite candidate. Three Army 
planes from Medford’s Army 
Air Forces reserve unit at 
the airport gave an aerial 
display at 4:30 pm. Mem- 
bers of the Phoenix Lions 
Club presented a new 1949 
Chevrolet to Mrs. Gertrude 
Wheeler of Central Point, a 
contributor who purchased 
the winning ticket benefit- 
ting the building project. 
Then came 1950 when 
there was finally enough 


Dedication of Community Center td be Feature of Phoenix Festival 
[> - 


money and building was 
rushed in time for the May 
13-14 Phoenix Festival. 
Wanda Norton was crowned 
Queen and reigned with her 
court of princesses Shirley 
Dudley, Bonnie Terzenbach, 
Rosalie Klassen, Virginia 
Roberts, Barbara Barlow, 
and Sally Tripp. Highlight of 
the festival was the dedica- 
tion of the new Youth Center 
building Sunday by Dr. Elmo 
Stevenson, president of 
Southern Oregon College 
with the invocation by the 
Reverend E.J. Clark of the 
Phoenix Presbyterian 
Church. The center was dedi- 
cated to Phoenix boys who 
lost their lives in WWII. The 
center had a large main room 
that could be adapted to 
most community activities 
such as dances, civic func- 
tions and organization meet- 
ings and included rest rooms, 
kitchen facilities and several 
smaller rooms. The esti- 
mated value of the completed 
building was $18,000, but it 
only cost the club about 
$7,000 because it was built 
with volunteer labor, donated 
lumber and plaster and other 
materials and labor supplied 
were never more than cost. 
The first “Princess Ball” 
was 
held on 
ah =) | April 
1pA - | 21,1951 
> Ito 
| honor 
the can- 
didates 
for fes- 
tival 
queen. 
Jeanie 


|] Hobbs 


was chosen to reign as 
queen of the May 12-13 
festival with her court of 
Helen Harris, Delia Good, 
Claudia Hutton, Nadine 
Moore, Karen Norton, Bar- 
bara Reid and Gayleen 
Schroeder. The receipts 
from the 1951 festival were 
earmarked for a much 


needed kitchen that had 
just been completed. 
2,000 persons witnessed 


eS 


‘ 5 
— eC 


the May 24, 1952 festival 
which changed from a two- 
day event back to one. 
Mary White was chosen 
from five princesses and 
her court included Betty 
Hendrickson, Betty Hop- 
per, Leota Perry and Kay 
Fisher. A parade 1 1/4 
miles long followed the 
coronation and opening 
ceremonies in which Secre- 
tary of State Earl Newbry, 
Ashland, gave the official 
address. A 1952 Plymouth 
was given to the winning 
ticket holder. Donation 
Building Fund tickets sold 
for $1.00 each. 

Just about everybody 
used the building —Boy 
and Girl Scouts, the 
Neighbors of Woodcraft 
and the thimble club, the 
First Presbyterian Church 
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and its Ladies Aid Society, 
the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Grange, the 
Phoenix Lions and Lady 
Lions, Volunteer Firemen, 
Garden Club, Home Eco- 
nomics Extension units, 
Thursday Club and the Med- 
ford Trail Riders. Besides 
these, the primary use of the 
building as a youth center is 
carried out by two age 
groups of the Phoenix 
Youth Club: 
the pre-teen 
age group 
(sixth to eighth 
grades) and 
those of high 

A school age only. 
) 4 The Youth 

-@ Club was first 


“(COMMUNITY CLUB se." 


| 1950, under the 

leadership of 
Mr. and Mrs. M.E. Norton. 
For a time the club operated 
under paid chaperones, but 
in October, 1951, a commit- 
tee was appointed to spon- 
sor the club who with the 
help of a few parents chap- 
eroned the group. 

The high school group 
met Wednesdays from 7:00 
to 10:30 pm with an average 
attendance of 40 and each 
paid 10 cents. The club 
bought two shuftle boards 
and phonograph records and 
paid for repairs and replace- 
ment of equipment. 

In February a pre-teen 
age group was formed for 
those youths in the sixth to 
eighth grades. 


(to be continued next issue) 


(taken from Medford Mail 
Tribune articles) 
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Museum Musings 


° 


Charles Swingle who donated 
his time and fork lift for set- 
ting the beams in place. 


New Museum Exhibit 
by Nannette Wrede 


A new outdoor exhibit, in the 
northeast corner of the museum 
grounds, features two sections of 
beams from the historic Colver 
House of Phoenix that was de- 
stroyed by fire September 14, 
2008. These beams are 150 plus 
years old. 

The beams are hand hewn 12’ 
x 12’ timbers of mortise and 
tenon construction. Hardwood 
pins (or pegs) were also used. 

The 12’ x 8’ open-sided and 
roofed structure holding these 
beams was designed for us by 
society member John Keiser and 
was built by Rick Klimek of 
Phoenix, a building contractor. 

Board members mike Wrede, 
Stan Ferns and Dick Croly were 
involved in this project. 

Special thanks are given to 


Colver House ~ 1973 
a 


October 9th will be the cen- 
tennial celebration of incorpora- 
tion for the city of Phoenix. A 
parade will start at the City of 
Phoenix maintenance buildings 
and proceed down Rose Street to 
the practice grounds south of 
Phoenix High School. There will 
be a multitude of vendors set up 
at the high school. This is a City 


of Phoenix sponsored function. 


Members of the board and 
docents of the Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society were thanked for 
their service at a recent annual 


gathering held April 27th. 


Monthly meetings of the 
Phoenix Historical Society have 
been well attended. At 
the April meeting, Denise James, 
Executive Director of Rogue 
Valley Habitat for Humanity, 
gave a presentation on how they 


build houses and hope in Jack- 
son County for those in need. 


The Phoenix Cemetery 
Board and the Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society Board have been 
working very well together for 
the good of the city of Phoenix 
and Jackson County. 


May 8th, Dorothy Cotton 
and Lorraine Sexton and Dick 
and Margaret Croly with their 
1910 Reo antique car joined 
other members of Jackson 
County Heritage Association in 
manning a booth at the Vin- 
tage Faire in Eagle Point. 


Tuesday, May 1%, will be the 
annual cleanup party for the 
historical society at 6:00 pm. It 
will be followed by the regular 
meeting and ice cream and 
goodies. 
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Phoenix 
Historical Society 
& Museum 
COOKBOOK 


Each member of the pre- 
teen age group (average at- 
tendance was 55) paid 10 
cents adinission pop and 
candy were sold, with the 
profits going toward pur- 
chasing records, shuffle- 
board pucks and ping pong 
equipment. The group par- 
ticipated in square, modern 
and folk dancing. 

May 23, 1953, Violet Ray 
was crowned queen with 
princesses Janet Andrus, 
Viola Chapman, Myrna 
Turnbough, Phyllis Miller 
and Dolly Waggoner prin- 
cesses in her court. All 
events were held at the 
Community Hall area on 


First Street fol- 
lowing the pa- 
rade. 

The annual 
Phoenix Festi- 
val, scheduled 
for June 26 & 
27, 1954 was on 
a more ambi- 
tious scale as 
this year Phoenix celebrated 
its 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the city. The 
theme of the parade was 
“Phoenix as it was in 1851.” 
Many descendents from the 
pioneer families of Phoenix 
attended. All visitors were 
served tea at an open house 
display of antiques and pio- 


First May Festival Held on Phoenix Grange Grounds 


neer items held at the Old 
Stage House in Phoenix on 
June 27. Betty Harris was 
name Queen over princesses 
Kay Haight, Raydene Chi- 
sum, Darline Bradshaw, Iris 
Frazier and Yvonne Dor- 
rough. The Phoenix Garden 
Club triumphed for the third 
consecutive year in the float 
(Continued on page 3) 


Woman in the Sky—Mary Jean Barnes by Robin Dunn 


When President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt led the United 
States decisively into World 
War II in 1941, he set into 
motion events that changed 
the face of society. World 
War II marked the first 
time large numbers of 
women entered the armed 
forces specifically in order to 
participate in less conven- 
tional activities. 

One of the lesser-known 
female forces were the 


WASPS (Women’s Air 


Force Service Pilots). A 
training program for women 
flyers was initiated. Mary 
Jean Barnes, a young 
“aviatrix” from Phoenix, 
Oregon, with a quick mind 
and a dry wit, was one of 
those who chose to become a 
WASP. In the early years of 
the war, Mary Jean had 
earned her pilot’s license 
while attending the Civilian 
Pilot Training (CPT) pro- 
gram at Southern Oregon 
College of Education (SOC) in 


Ashland. Says Mary Jean: 
“The program was started 
to take up the slack from 
the shortage of pilots” dur- 
ing America’s rearmament. 
“We took ground school at 
the college, and had flight 
training at the Medford Air- 
port.” Students received six 
hours of college credit for 
the primary CPT course and 
twelve hours for the ad- 
vanced, with a minimum of 
126 hours of ground school a 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Mary Jean Barnes, continued from page 1 


and thirty-five to fifty hours 
of flight training. “There 
were two women who had 
been in the class before me,” 
Mary Jean Says, “but. I was 
the only girl in my class.” 

Mary Jean apprenticed on 
the somewhat fragile Tandem 
Piper J3-Cubs. She remem- 
bers them as “little puddle 
jumpers.” She completed her 
course without a scratch. 
When taking control of heft- 
ier aircraft she was 
“terrified.” 

Mary Jean completed the 
CPT course by the spring of 
1941. She established a 
ground school at Medford 


High School at nineteen 
years of age and continued a 
life-long affair with flying. 
She was stationed with the 
War Training Service Pro- 
gram in La Grande, OR, 


worked as a flight instructor 


at Eastern Oregon College of 


Education and moved on to 
teach at Washington State 
College in Pullman. She was 
the first woman to train 
pilots. 

In 1942 Mary Jean be- 
came one of the 25,000 
women nationwide to apply 
to the WASPS and was sent 
to Merced, CA for basic 
training and base opera- 
tions. She was paid about 
fifty dollars a month. 

In her treatise on the 
impact of World War II on 
women’s live, The Home 
Front and Beyond: Ameri- 
can Women in the 194072, 
Susan M. Harman docu- 


mented: 

“WASPS piloted virtually every 
type of aircraft, including Uransport 
planes, the mammoth B-29 bomb- 
ers, and the newest and fastest 
fighter craft. Women eventually 


comprised half of all the Ferry 
Division's fighter plane pilots, and 
made seventy-five percent of all 
deliveries in the United States. 
WASPS also few at air hases. low- 
ing targets for air-to-air and 
ground-lo-air gunner trainees who 
often fired live ammunition. They 
served as test pilots and Mew simu- 
lated strafing, smoke laying. radar 
jamming and searchlight tracking 


“Fly Girl” Mary Jean Barnes in 
1942 


Hey, Wasn’t That Us? (continued from Spring 2010 Gazette) 


There was a time when just 
one glance was all that it 
would take, and you would 
know the kind of car, the 
model and the make. They 
didn't look like turtles try- 


ing to squeeze out every 
mile. They were stream- 
lined, white walls, fins, and 
really had some style. 


One time the music that 
you played whenever you 


would jive was from a vinyl, 
big-holed record called a 
forty-five. The record 
player had a post to keep 
them all in 
line, and 
then the re- 
cords would 
drop down 
and play one 
ata time. 
Oh sure, we had our 
problems then, just like we 
do today, and always we 
were striving, trying fora 
better way. 
Oh, the simple life we lived 
still seems like so much fun. 


How can you explain a 
game—just kick the can and 
run? 

And why would boys put 
baseball cards between bicy- 
cle spokes, and for a nickel 
red machines had little bot- 
tled Cokes? 

This life seemed so much 
easier and slower in some 
ways. I love the new tech- 
nology, but I sure miss those 
days. 

So time moves on and so 
do we, and nothing stays the 
same. But I sure love to 
reminisce and walk down 
memory lane. 


missions. Some WASPS were called 
upon to perform operations that 
male pilots found too tedious or too 
dangerous: and they New the newest, 
riskiest aircraft to convince male 
pilots that these planes were easier to 
handle. Although the WASP acei- 
dent rate was below that of male 
civilian pilots, thirty-eight women 
lost their lives.” 

The WASP program was 
cut short in September 1944 
due to the highly-publicized 
controversy over women do- 
ing traditionally male jobs in 
the military, the WASP di- 
rector Jacqueline Cochran’s 
refusal to integrate the 
WASPS into the Women’s 
Army Corps, and congres- 
sional pressure. The WASPS 
returned to civilian life with 
no veteran military status or 
compensatory benefits. 

Mary Jean now lives in 
Tacoma, WA and still takes 
an occasional plane ride with 
her youngest daughter who is 
working on her commercial 
pilot’s license along with her 
husband, “I still love to fly. 


I love to fly!” says Mary Jean. 


Taken from Summer 1994 Oregon 
Heritage. 
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Remembering May Festivals, continued from page | 


Division for first place pa- 
rade honors. In connection 
with the Centennial celebra- 
tion, Marjorie Neill Helms 
of Grants Pass published a 
booklet entitled “Early 
Days in Phoenix, Oregon.” 

The parade theme for the 
May 28, 1955 May Festival 
was Disney Land The pa- 
rade was divided into Fan- 
tasy Land, Nature Land, 
Frontier Land and Space 
Fiction. Phoenix Grange 
won first and grand prizes. 
Queen Sharon James 
reigned as queen with her 
court of Donna Gearin, 
Dorothy Good, Barbara 
Hendrickson and Sheyla 
Thompson. 

Sandra Owens was 
crowned queen of the May 
26, 1956, 8th annual, Phoe- 
nix Festival by last year’s 
queen Sharon James. Her 
court consisted of Pat Ad- 
ams, Dorothy Bean, Jane 
Daniels and Charlotte 
Keene. She reigned over the 
“Vacation Land” parade 
through town and day long 
activities at the Community 
Club grounds. 


“The Birth of Independ- 
ence” was the theme for the 
1957 Phoenix Festival held 
June 19. Princesses were 
Carole Anderson, Wanda 
Oetken, Elizabeth Pramann 
and Glenna Smith with 
Peggy Chisum chosen queen. 
A parade, entertainment, 
amusement and food booths 
and dancing were featured. 

Janice Grove was pre- 
sented the crown for the 10th 
annual Phoenix Festival held 
June 14, 1958 by last year’s 
queen. Mary Cole, Lola 
Good, Dana Halaas, Frances 
Hensley, Sandra Skinner and 
Susan Walker reigned as 
princesses. The parade 
started at Phoenix High 
School, went east on Bolz 
Road, south on Main Street 
and west on First Street to 
the Community hall. 

No more articles concern- 
ing the festivals appeared in 
the scrapbook from which 
this information was gath- 
ered. However, articles for 
disbanding the Community 
Club in 1963 appeared. 

Darrell Paxson, mayor, 


wanted the Club “Back On 


Its Feet.” He reminded 
residents that the club was 
created by the adults of the 
community a few years ago 
and he challenged the 
young adults of today’s 
community “to prove that 
they have a heart as big 
and a love as great for their 
children as their parents 
had for them.” 

This is an old. old story. 
The job of keeping a pro- 
ject going almost always 
winds up being done by 
just a handful of dedicated 
persons, no matter how 
much public enthusiasm 
was demonstrated initially. 

According to a March, 
1963 article, lack of com- 
munity interest and sup- 
port, take -over of the 
building spearheaded by 
the former mayor due to 
lack of management by 
earlier Community Club 
officers, and finally the city 
moving its offices into the 
building at the west end of 
First Street, all led to the 
move to disband the club. 

May 20-21, 1983, an 


attempt was made to re- 


vive the Phoenix May Festi- 
val. “Our Youth—Our To- 
morrow” was the theme. 
Queen candidates were Cet- 
era Cramer, Monique Daw- 
son, Emily Fisher, Robin 
Geiszler, Debra Golden, 
Chery] Hills. Heather Holtz, 
Sherrie McCollum and Lori 
Walton. A breakfast at 
Phoenix Community Center. 
fun run, booths in Phoenix 
Park, parade, barbecue at 
Phoenix Elementary and 
entertainment in Phoenix 
Park were scheduled events. 


(Taken from Medford Mail 


Tribune articles collected in 


a scrapbook found at the 
Phoenix Museum.) 


Reflections by Bob Hearn, continued from Spring Casburg Gazette 


The Grange Hall is still there— 
and so is the house I lived in. Ina 
few years I will end up in the Phoe- 
nix Pioneer Cemetery next to my 
great grandfather, grandmother, 
grandfather and close to my aunt, 
uncle and cousin. We used to walk 
through that cemetery on our way 
home from school—and my chil- 
dren will do me the honor of dig- 
ging a hole there for my ashes when 
the time comes. [am notina 
hurry, but feel happy and secure 
knowing where | will end up. 

My grandfather came to Phoe- 
nix in 1900 and was owner of the 
main store until he retired in the 
1950's. I think he saved a few local 


farmers there—never expecting to he 
paid back and years later after be 
retired some of them came hack and 
paid off their bills. My, how times 
have changed. Hard times teach us 
the value of prudence, and give us 
survival skills—our children and 
grandchildren must learn these 
things if they are to survive through 
the difficult times. Money is not the 
way...it can, overnight, become 
worth virtually nothing no matter 
what our politicians and the media 
tell us. There are many lessons in 
history. Rome, Argentina, Cuba, and 
now Greece, Venezuela, Spain, etc. 
I'm beginning to think that the 
29th century was just a bubble— 


man flew for the first time in 
1904——hy 1969 we were on the 
moon—then we invented com- 
puters—and lots of people are 
playing games on them. It’s a 
wonderful thing that we can still 
communicate—but that could 
come to an end in an instant—and 
much of this will be the fault of 
our greedy politicians—and their 
world-power aspirations. Of 
course, nature can call the shots— 
but that would not be our fault!! 
None of what I learned was in 
kindergarten—there were none in 
Phoenix. I[ visited older ladies 
(mostly widows in our neighhor- 
hood) and basically learned things 


by myself. with many toys, books, etc. 
and explored the hills behind us—the 
best education that any kid could 
have. As I look back on my college 
education—nit's not the university, 
but my connections with special 
friends—especially the old ones, 
schoolmates, fraternity bros., etc. that 
keep me going. 

I intend to keep playing music 
until it stops, and keep learning until | 
have to turn in my library card..!! 

While I still don’t understand why 
I survived this long—mayhe it just 
means that I still have music to play, 
things to learn, friends to enjoy. and 
maybe a dumb idea to pass along, now 
and then... 
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Any historical information regarding 
Phoenix would be much appreciated by 
anyone receiving this newsletter. Please 


send to above address. 


Museum Musings 


New Museum Exhibit 


n CONT 
te: 


The Colver House timber 
display has been com- 
pleted. A narrative sign is 
displayed on the west side 
of the exhibit. 


Dorothy Claflin, Roberta 
Ortega, and Dick and Marga- 
ret Croly have been attending 
informative workshops of- 
fered by Michael Golino and 
Tina Reuwsaat at the South- 
ern Oregon Historical Center 
in Medford. 

Doris Kane has turned 
over her duties of accession- 
ing museum collection items 
and volunteer docent to 
Roberta Ortega. The Phoe- 
nix Historical Society is very 
appreciative of the years of 
service that she has given. 

Phoenix Historical Society 
has received UV film for cov- 
ering the museum windows, 
archival protective storage 
boxes and UV tubes for the 
fluorescent lights through a 
grant received by the South- 


ern Oregon Historical Society 
to be dispersed throughout 
the county museums. 

Allan Cotton, Phoenix 
Historical Society member, 
has been working diligently 
on building a model to scale 
of the historic Colver House 
that burned two years ago. 

The museum is fortunate 
to have acquired an 1880’s 
map of the city of Phoenix 
through David Dudley. It 
has been restored and is now 
in the process of being 
framed. Copies have been 
presented to the city of Phoe- 
nix and Rogue Valley- 
Genalogical Society. Thanks 
to Mike Wrede for his dili- 
gence in completing this pro- 
ject 


be furnished. 


Last month we were 
privileged to hear about 
the history of the Furry 
family through a talk pre- 
sented at our monthly 
meeting by Nannette 
(Furry) Wrede. Look to 
the Fall Gasburg Gazette for 
written article. 

Be sure to notice the 
museum’s recently cleaned 
and polished floors. 


We're all anxiously await- 
ing our Annual Barbecue 


and Picnic on September 
14th at 6:00 pm. Members 


are to bring a salad or des- 


sert and their own table 


service. Hamburger, hot- 
dogs, brats and drinks will 
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The Pioneer Furry Family by Nannette Furry Wrede 


This is the story of the Pio- 
neer Furry family of Phoenix, 
Oregon as told by Nannette 
Wrede, with support from her 
sister on August 10, 2010 at the 
Phoenix Historical Society 
monthly meeting in August of 
2010. 

Iam the youngest living 
child of the youngest Furry 
son. My sister Pat and I 
(known even today as the 
Furry girls) are the only re- 
maining cousins of our genera- 
tion. I never knew any of my 
grandfathers, which to me is a 
very sad thing. I personally 
have a son and grandson here 
in Phoenix making it six gen- 
erations of my family here in 
this town. My knowledge 
comes from genealogy searches 


done by Bonnie Furry, wife of 
my cousin Norvan; also from 
various printed articles from 
newspapers, from who’s who in 
Oregon one hundred years ago, 
all kinds of different articles, so 
everything I’m going to tell you 
I don’t know personally, but is in 
my possession by way of some 
recorded item. 

People have asked me about 
the Furry Hotel picture, (there’s 
a picture of it here in the mu- 
seum) and about the large Furry 
tombstone here in the cemetery. 
so, I thought that since Phoenix, 
in October is celebrating the 
100th anniversary of incorpora- 
tion, it is about time that I re- 
corded the history of my pioneer 
family so it will be on record here 
at the museum and at the geneal- 


ogy society. My pioneer family 
arrived here in 1860, 150 years 
ago. 

I will start with my Great 
Grandfather Samuel Furry, but 
I will briefly backtrack with 
my lineage to Stephen Furry 
from Alsace Lorraine, France. 
His son, Christian Furry, was in 
Pennsylvania in 1790 and is 
listed in the 1st U.S. Census. 
How he got to America is un- 
known and most of his family is 
unknown except for a son, 
George Furry, who was married 
to Elizabeth Lavenburg. They 
had nine children including 
Great Grandfather Samuel. It 
is interesting to note that 
George was a Lieutenant in the 
War of 1812. Side Note: From 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Phoenix Celebrates 100 Years of Incorporation 


The October 8-10 week- 


end was filled with celebrat- 


ing the Phoenix Centennial 
of Incorporation. 


Festivities kicked-off 


Friday evening with a vari- 
ety show and free commu- 
nity talent show at Phoenix 
High School’s Rose Street 
Theater. 


Mary Jean Sturdevant in 2000 Corvette driven by Charles Swingle 


Saturday morning a 
centennial parade was 
held with World War II 
pilot and Phoenix High 
School graduate Mary 
Jean (Barnes) Stur- 
devant serving as grand 
marshal. Just before the 
parade began, a 1946 
barnstormer plane flew 
overhead and hailed her 
return to her hometown. The 
parade proceeded from C 
Street to the high school 
practice field where a fair was 


set up with games, vendors. 
and refreshments. A com- 


munity barbeque was 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Furry Family, continued from Page 1} 


one of the pay receipts it notes 
he was paid $1.00 a day and was 
paid $9.20 for his subsistence. 
He also had to sign an oath that 
said, “I actually employed and 
kept in service the number of 
horses and servants charged for. 
The servants not belonging to 
the army and that I did not dur- 
ing the terms so charged keep or 
employ as waiters or servants 
soldiers from the line of the 
army.” 

My Great Grandfather Sam- 
uel married Amelia Louise Ba- 
rneburg in 1853 in eastern Towa. 
Three children were born in 
Towa, including my Grandfather 
Fred who was 1 1/2 months old 
when they set out on their trek. 
They left Lowa April 1, 1860 for 
Oregon by wagon train. Forty- 
five wagons made up the train of 
related families and others. Each 
family acquired oxen and cattle. 
Among others, the train included 
Lavenburgs, Barneburgs, Fur- 
rvs, Ulrichs, Millers, Theisses, 
Youngs, ete. Fritz Barneburg 
kept notes on the trek across the 
country. One of the notes read” 
“Seventy miles from Fort Kear- 
ney we had a stampede. On this 
morning (I) threw a stone at one 
of (my) horses to drive it into a 


pen of 
wagons, 
but 
missed it 
and hit 
one of 
Young's 
wild cat- 
tle which 
bolted in 
a scared 


Mrs. 
Henry 
Schlaged 
was taken 
down 
witha 
birth, and 
you can 
imagine 
what a 


muss we 
way and had.” 
startled Other 
every Samuel, Amelia, Fred, Edmona, Arthur, and Donna days on 
yoked the trip 


team on a scamper. Theiss held 
on to his ox’s horn and was run 
over by his own team while 
several other men was hurt. 
That mishap made us lie by 
two days till the hurts got bet- 
ter, after being washed with 
turpentine. Not far from Fort 
Laramie we had an awful bliz- 
zard one night which blew 
down our tent twice and we 
didn’t try to set up again, but 
let it fly over us and it shed off 
most of the wet. Then the 
stock run to the shelter of the 
wagons and several had to 
watch moat of the night that 
the stock did not crowd to tilt 
over the wagons or tramp one 
another to death. That night 


Luncheon Held by Dorothy Claflin 


Mary Jean Barnes Stur- 
devant. a 1939 graduate of 
Phoenix High School, was 
guest of honor at a potluck 
luncheon held at the Phoe- 
nix Museum October 10, 


2010. The event was hosted 
by Pat Popow. Others at- 
tending were Natalie 
Barker, Barbara Isaacs, 
Beverly Reynolds, Dorothy 
Claflin, Mary Jean’s daugh- 
ter and Natalie’s daughter. 
Mary Jean traveled from 
Tacoma, Washington to 


were not uneventful. There 
were always the constant 
rounding up the straying live- 
stock, the stampedes, the bliz- 
zards and the prairie winds. At 
Goose Creek Canyon the Indi- 
ans raided the cattle and drove 
off fourteen head, but we 
avoided any bloody confronta- 
tions. The train broke up in 
Utah, some going to California. 
The Oregon bound arty came 
into California fourteen miles 
from Yreka, Siskiyou County. 
They arrived at Jacksonville, 
Jackson County, Oregon the 
first part of October 1860. 
You'll not, this trip took six 
months. 

All of Samuel's family is 


Phoenix to serve as Grand 


Marshal of the Phoenix Cen- 


tennial Parade. 

Needless to say, there 
was a lot of laughter in re- 
membering people and 
events of those early years 
in Phoenix. Mary Jean and 
Natalie were classmates and 
the other ladies were a year 


] or two behind them. When 


you listened to these ladies 
tell of antics they were in- 
volved in, it gives one hope 
for the generations coming 
up. These ladies all became 
outstanding members of 
their communities. 
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buried in the “Bib Stone” Furry 
plot at the Phoenix Cemetery. | 
have a picture that shows Sam- 
uel’s family. In it my grandpa 
Fred stands behind Samuel. 
Another gentleman in the pic- 
ture is Arthur and he married 
Carolita Colver. She is also bur- 
ied in the Furry plot. In this 
picture there are some missing 
children. Martha Asenath and 
John Albert, who were age 10 
and 7 respectively, died here in 
Phoenix in 1864 of Scarlet Fe- 
ver. The children’s markers are 
in the Furry plot, but I doubt 
their remains are there as this 
cemetery was not her when they 
passed away. Also another 
daughter, Leona May, died at 
age 19, cause unknown to me. 
Great Grandpa Samuel “a 
worthy pioneer who had rare 
skill and judgment of his per- 
sonal affairs—relying solely 
upon his own ability to make a 
place for himself in the world.” 
This part of the country was 
sparsely populated. Ashland 
and Jacksonville were small 
towns. Samuel did operate a 
small hotel here in Phoenix for a 
short time, but soon took up a 
donation land claim of 250 acres 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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sponsored by Jackson 
County Fire District No. 5 
volunteer firemen, followed 
by a time capsule dedica- 
tion, children’s games, and 
walking tours of historical 
Phoenix Pioneer Cemetery, 
historic homes and a mu- 
seum. “Curtain Climbers” 
performed an aerial ballet 
on the high school practice 
field wall. 

Saturday evening a show 
of cowboy music and poetry 
took place at the high school 
theater with performances 
by Skip Bessonette and the 
Sons of Oregon, Janet 


Recipient of Congressional Gold Medal 


At a ceremony this past 
spring in Washington, 
D.C., Mary Jean (Barnes) 
Sturdevant was one of an 
estimated 300 surviving 
Women Airforce Service 
Pilots (WASPs) to receive 
the Congressional Gold 
Medal, the highest civilian 
honor, for service during 
World War II. Congres- 
sional Gold Medals have 
been awarded nearly 150 


Bailley and several cowboy 
poets. 

Mayor Carlos DeBritto 
and wife, Jan, hosted a 
Mayor’s Reception Sunday 
evening at the Phoenix 
Museum. Guests enjoyed 
visiting throughout the 
evening as they partook of 
the various hors d’ oeuvres 
and libations. Among the 
guests were Grand Marshal 
Mary Jean Sturdevant and 
other notables from the 
surrounding & 
area. 


times since the nation was 
born in 1776. Congress and 
President Obama approved 
the honor for the WASPs in 
2009. 

WASPs ferried planes 
across the country, hauled 
targets for shooting practice 
and performed other state- 
side flying duties. They pro- 
vided a valuable wartime 
service when male pilots 
were in demand on the front 


and historians say they 
made it possible for women 
to be military pilots today. 
Mary Jean, now 88, grew 
up in Phoenix where her 
father, William Barnes, was 
a beekeeper and her mother, 
Cornelia Barnes, a librarian. 
Congratulations to Mary 
Jean in receiving this honor! 


Taken from Paul Fattig articles 
in the Medford Mail Tribune. 
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| Janice (Grove) Hasler 
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Mary Jean as a junior at 


Phoenix High School in 1938 
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in the vicinity of what we now 
know as Coal Mine Road and 
the Centennial Golf Course on 
North Phoenix Road; he even- 
tually had about 500 acres. 
Keep in mind, there was no 
Bear Creek Bridge, the creek 
was entirely different, it was 
wider and flatter; no paved 
North Phoenix Road; no Coal 
Mine Road. Travel was on 
wagon and horse trails. “He 
was a staunch Democrat, serv- 
ing two terms in the State Leg- 
islature, a power in his party, 
also a County Commissioner for 
several terms.” An original 
trustee of our cemetery, his 


name is noted on the sign at the 


entrance. A side note: Fritz 


Barbeburg’s name is also on the 


sign. He was the young man 
who threw the stone and 
started the stampede on their 
trek to Oregon. Samuel lived 
and worked on the ranch at 
4365 Coal Mine Road for 45 
years until his death. He was 
born in 1823 and died of a 
stroke in 1899, 

Pat and I wouldn't be here 
without the wives of all these 
Furry men. Samuel's wife, 
Amelia Barneburg (1831-1911), 
emigrated from Germany with 
her parents. Passage cost 
$60.00 per person at that time. 


These pio- 
neer wives 
worked 
very hard, 
Were stout 
and 
strong— 
after all, 
the women 
walked 
most of the | 
way here | 


i = 


Medan MTT 
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beside the 
wagons. They also birthed 
many children. One child, my 
Grandpa Fred, was one and a 
half months old on that long 
trek west. Don’t you wonder 
how often those babies got 
changed? While I'm on the 
subject of the Barneburgs, it’s 
interesting to note that one of 
Amelia’s brothers, Frederick 
(Fritz), bought land, on what 
date I don’t know, on a hill two 
miles north of Phoenix, from a 
Mr. Bish who was another pio- 
neer. For many years it was 
known as Barneburg Hill, now 
is the home of the Rogue Valley 
Manor. He paid $2.25 an acre. 
Also, Great Grandma Ame- 
lia’s mother, Anna Mueller/ 
Barneburg, is buried in the 
Furry plot. She was born in 
1797 and died in 1894. Her 


family needed money when she 
got older so she became a mid- 
wife here in Phoenix in her 
later years. She was well quali- 
fied, I’m sure, because she her- 
self had ten children, all born 
two years apart from one an- 
other. 

Now that I’ve told you 
about the great grandparents, I 
have here a list of the things 
that Grandpa Samuel had upon 
his death that were sold with 
the estate. There are some 
interesting things her: a gelding 
horse for $50.00; two old horses, 
one called Old Nell and one 
called Old Bill; he had a bull for 
$20.00; a hay rack for $2.50; 
500 bushels of wheat at §.38 a 
bushel; and many other posses- 
sions, 

Side note: At this time in 


Phoenix Historical Society Picnic A Success! 


Forty-some hungry PHS 
members attended the an- 
nual potluck BBQ held on 
the museum grounds Sep- 
tember l4th. The weather 
was perfect! 

Dick Croly did his usual 
outstanding job, with the 
assistance of Stan Ferns, 
cooking hamburgers and 
hotdogs. The variety of 
other dishes—salads, side 
dishes and desserts brought 
by other members were 


thoroughly enjoyed. 


the valley, there was nothing 
here except bare land and 
grain and wheat growing eve- 
rywhere. There were granary 
mills in Ashland, Phoenix and 
throughout the area. 

My Grandpa Fred Furry at 
age 16 apprenticed himself to 
the gunsmith’s trade with 
John Miler of Jacksonville. 
He stayed there nine years 
and then returned home to 
take charge of Samuel’s ranch. 
However, gunsmithing was 
done by him his entire life. In 
1886 he married Mary Isabelle 
Caton, who was also known as 
Belle. She was the daughter 
of Capt. Milo Caton of Jack- 
sonville. Fred and Belle were 
married in her home there. 
After living on his father’s 
ranch, Fred bought 100 acres 
and built a home in 1889. The 
house still stands on the north 
end of the Centennial Golf 
Course on North Phoenix 
Road. It is registered ad a 
historic home and apparently 
cannot be moved or torn 
down. He raised cattle, swine, 
grain and corn. In 1908 or 
1909 he sold his ranch to a 
pioneer flour mill owner and 
moved to Main Street in Phoe- 
nix. I have a picture of the 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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home on Main Street and on 
the south side is a granary 
which has been torn down. I 
am curious to know if the man 
that owned that mill made a 
trade with my grandpa for the 
ranch properties. Belle began 
cooking for the men building 
the road through Phoenix and 
thus began the Furry Hotel. 
They also purchased a busy 
stable south of the house and 
probably ran it until the auto 
became popular. 

Now I’m quoting from 
printed articles: Grandpa Fred 
belonged to several fraternal 
lodges, he was a Democrat and 
at the time of his death he was 
town recorder for the city of 
Phoenix. I also have a receipt 
signed by him indicating that 
in 1899 he was a road supervi- 
sor for the district. A newspa- 
per report of his death August 
21,1931 said, “Fred Furry, 
pioneer resident of Jackson 
County and one of the most 
widely known citizens in pri- 
vate life in the state, died very 
suddenly at his home in Phoe- 
nix at 12:30 today from an 
attack of the heart. Mr. Furry 
was returning to his home on 
horseback shortly before noon, 
when he was found by William 
Turnbaugh, standing at the 


roadside near Phoenix in a seri- 
ous condition. Mr. Turnbaugh 
brought him home where he died 
a few minutes later.” Side not: 
Many years later Mr. Turnbaugh 
told my husband, when he found 
out he was married to a Furry 
girl, that he was holding 
Grandpa Furry when he died. 

As noted, 
Grandpa 
Fred was 
married to 
Belle Caton. 
She was . 
born in 1867 |) 
and diedin [> 
1947 and : 
was admired [ 
by all who 
knew her. 
She gave 
birth to six 
children: 
three older, 
each two 
years apart, 
the seven 
years later 


the Rogue Indian Wars in 
1853-1854. Then back east he 
went. He had his own com- 
pany in the Civil War and was 
in a prison camp at the end of 
the war. The men were sepa- 
rated from the officers. His 
men were in the Andersonville 
Prison and he was in a prison 
in 
=a] Macon, 
| Georgia 


re- 
signed 
4 his 
com- 
mission 
in 1865 
Ay and 
cap- 
tureda 
j wagon 
train 
headed 
for 

sj south- 


h -— 

i aie Fred and Isabelle Furry with children Milo, ae 
fais Nina, Raymond, Robert, Leo and Syhil gle 
younger He sent 


ones. That’s where my dad, 
Raymond, made his debut. Her 
father, my great Grandpa Milo 
Caton, was a captain in the Un- 
ion army and was here during 


for his wife Sybil and her fam- 
ily. T don’t know how many 
children there were at that 
time, but my Grandma Belle 
was two years old. They 


sailed on the US Constitution 
(Old Iron Sides) from New 
York (there were 1200 passen- 
gers) to the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama. They crossed the isth- 
mus by mule train and then 
took another ship to San Fran- 
cisco. Then they took a small 
boat up the river to Red Bluff, 
California where Grandpa 
Caton met them with a wagon 
and brought them to his ranch 
near Rogue River. He made 
boots and shoes and after a 
while moved his family to Jack- 
sonville. He was also a Deputy 
Sheriff. At one time he was the 
owner of the J'Ville Tavern. 
He and Sybil are buried in the 
Jacksonville Cemetery. 

Grand Belle lived in her 
home for two years after 
Grandpa died and continued 
ownership. It was sold by her 
family after her death. There 
have been several business 
there: a Mrs. Earl had a tea 
room (that is where Mick and I 
had our wedding reception), it 
was the Kachina Room, and 
now it is Roscoe’s BBQ. It has 
all been added onto out front, 
but the original house still 
stands. 

-As Recorded by Dorothy 

Cotton- 
(To be continued in the Winter 
Gasburg Gazette) 


Recent Museum Acquisitions 


Model of Colver House Photos 
hy Dorothy Claflin 


Photo by Margaret Croly 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614 


Open Monday through Friday 


1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society for just $5 a year 
or $10 for a family. Join now and help preserve 
the history of Phoenix and the surrounding 


area. 


Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at the 


Museum. 


Any historical information regarding 


Phoenix would be much appreciated by 


anyone receiving this newsletter. Please send 


to above address or rlemac@clearwire.net. 


Museum Musings 


Come by the museum and 
see our 7 new acquisitions: 

The model (to scale) of 
the Colver House is now on 
display. The beautiful white 
house was crafted and do- 
nated by Allan and Pat Cot- 
ton, Phoenix Historical So- 
ciety members living in 


Waldport, Oregon. Parts of 


the structure were made 
from one of the timbers sal- 
vaged from the historical 
home burned September 14, 
2008. 

An exquisite Western 
Sandpiper_carved and do- 
nated by Mike Wrede, also 
from the timber salvaged 
from the Colver House, can 
be viewed. 

A new donation by the 
Pearson family of Phoenix is 


the circa late 1800’s orchard 
spraying rig rescued from 
burial in blackberry bushes 
by Mike Wrede, Stan Ferns 
and Dick Croly. 

Look for the typewriter 
donated by Mary Jean 
(Barnes) Sturdevant. It was 
on this typewriter that Mary 
Jean and Natalie (Wilcox) 
Barker learned to type. 

Dick Croly saw an ad in 
the newspaper and acquired a 
manikin for museum dis- 
plays. Sophia (or better 
known as Sophie) is presently 
attired in costuming denoting 
attire worn circa 1910. 

The post office desk origi- 
nally from the Phoenix Mer- 
cantile that was loaned to the 
museum by the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society is 


now a Phoenix Historical 
Society acquisition. The desk 
had been donated to SOHS 
by Anne (Reames) Bailes, 
Phoenix pioneer family mem- 
ber, before the beginning of 
Phoenix Historical Society. 
She requested that the own- 
ership of the desk be trans- 
ferred to PHS. Thanks to 
Anne and SOHS the desk is 
now back where it belongs for 
our safekeeping. 

Thanks to Bob and Karen 
Carr, Phoenix Historical 
Society members, we now 
have the broad axe to be dis- 
played along with the adze. 
Both are used for squaring up 
timber and were similar to 
those used in the building of 


the Colver House. 
PES ELE LES FS 


It is with sadness that 
we report another of our 
members, Louis Lichten- 
stein, has passed away. 
Our condolences to his wife 
Judy (Board member) and 
family. 

Michael Golino has 
posted all of the class mate- 
rials he has used in the 
classes given at the History 
Center on the following 
website: http:// 
www.designjourney.com/ 
sohs/TAP classes/. 

The 2nd Annual City 
Tree Lighting will be held 
Saturday, November 27th 
at 6:00 pm at the Highway 
99 triangle just north of the 
Phoenix Pharmacy. 


Happy THANKSGIVING! 


